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line, etc., etc." Handsome blotting pads are made and trimmed 
in the same way. 

A book cover of chamois leather may have a row of daffo- 
dils, or a vine of trailing buds and leaves painted as a border 
across the top ; while underneath the following stanza may be 
done in gilt : 

u You do the poets and their song 
A grevious wrong, 

If your own soul does not bring 
To their high imagining, 

As much beauty as they sing." 

The back should be laced together with thongs of leather 
with tasselled ends. 

Bags made of chamois leather, decorated with all sorts of 
quaint devices, will be found useful and convenient. Card cases, 
postal holders, pen wipers in the shape of oak leaves with real 
acorns lodered in the center and many other useful and orna- 
mental articles may be covered with leather and decorated with 
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ribbon, Chinese cash and water colors. A sachet in the shape 
of a book is covered with chamois, the inside filled with cotton 
and powder. A pink satin puff runs along the edge and broken 
bunches of wild roses fill up a portion of the space above the 
words "Book of the rose" done in gilt. 

A ghostly pen- wiper is made of pinked out leaves of green 
cloth fastened to a circular piece of cardboard four inches in 
diameter. In the center of this is fastened a skeleton ghost 
who has taken off his flesh and is sitting placidly in his bones. 
The little figure is made of papier inache, painted white and is, 
indeed, a gruesome thing to look upon. A card bearing the fol- 
lowing stanza is fastened in front : 

" Oh, when I was a little ghost, 

A merry time had we. 
Each seated on hie favorite post, 
We chumped and chawed the buttered toast, 

They gave us for our tea. 




. HE chastest, and perhaps mosc per- 
manently attractive, of gems and 
ornaments are those that come 
most direct from the lap of nat- 
ure and need least from the hands 
of lapidary or artisan. We have 
seen how this effects us in the 
case of pearls ; it is almost equally 
so in the cases of coral and am- 
ber. The diamond needs much 
cutting and polishing ere it sparkles and glit- 
ters before us like a second sunlight ; and 
when we look on a first-rate brilliant we per- 
force acknowledge the fine art of man as well 
the wonder and the wealth of nature. The 
gem that has passed through many processes, 
and has thus lost much in size and weight, may be very valuable, 
but it is the emblem of artificial life and its resources, as much 
as of the amazing fertility of natural laws. We contemplate it 
with the feelings we would experience in looking on a fine picture 
rather than on a beautiful landscape ; on a portrait rather than 
on the person it represents. And it is perhaps worthy of re- 
mark that the superstitions and dreams of men have been apt 
to choose out as subjects the purely natural gem rather than 
the semi-artificial one. This may be due to the fact that the 
love of charms and spells sustains its force only in a primitive 
and savage period, and has already faded and become faint when 
men have risen to some degree of artistic skill. 

Be this as it may, we are now to deal with a substance 
which has, in this respect, been particularly favoured. Even the 
common use of amber as a mouth piece to tobacco pipes, &c M is 
due originally to its having been accepted as a charm ; it was 
believed that the amber would act as a charm or protection against 
any evil influence that might be present in the tobacco ; and among 
Turks and Arabs, even at this day, the belief is acknowledged. 
Utility and beauty here once more, though with somewhat of 
grotesque association, go hand in hand. There is a good ileal, 
therefore, to interest us in amber ; and perhaps our time will not 
be wasted in alluding to it for a little while. 

It is not an article of very great consideration, commercially 
speaking— it does not figure largely in exports and imports— but 
it is very beautiful, and it has a strange history, due partly to 
the mystery that long surrounded its origin, and partly to the 
religious superstitions that were connected with it. Known at 
an early stage to many peoples it has not failed to impress their 
imaginations ; and it would claim attention were it only for the 
recognition accorded it by poets and romancers. "The fly in 
amber " has become a proverb. A common object, which in itself 
would not claim more than common regard, is transmuted into a 
gem by imprisonment in its shining substance, and becomes of 
the greatest value. As to the early ideas of its origin, it may be 
said that the primitive naturalists all became poets in its study. 
The prevailing idea among them was, that amber was a concre- 
tion of the tears of sea birds ; and though later researches have 
harshly dissipated this fond fancy, the poets, pertinaceous as 
they are on the side of the beautiful and fine sentiment, refuse 
to let it go. The Baron de la Motte Fouque* in his exquisite 
romance of " Undine"— one of the the classical productions of 
modern days— takes this view of it ; and Thomas Moore, in one 
of his finest efforts, anew consecrates, by his genius, the error. 
He sings: — 

" Farewell ! be it ours to embellish the pillow 

With everything beauteous that grows in the deep ; 
Each flower of the rock and each gem of the billow 
Shall sweeten thy bed and illumine thy sleep. 

Around thee sliall glitter the lovliest amber 

That ever tlie sorrowing sea-bird wept; 
With many a shell in whose hollow- wreathed chamber 

The Peris of ocean by moonlight have slept." 

The Greeks, with their usual tendency to set every belief into 
anthropomorphic or parabolic form, have thus delicately rung 
the changes on the tear-idea. The daughters of the sun, they 
said, were changed into poplars on the banks of the Eridanus, 
and their tears shed for the death of their brother Phsethon were 
converted into amber. The first mention of amber is found in 
Homer's " Odyssey" (xv. 480). There the poet makes Eumaeus 
say, in the course of his recital of his story — 

" An artist to my father's palace came 
With gold and amber chains, elaborate frame. 
Each female eye the glittering links employ ; 
They turn, review, and cheapen every toy." 

This is Pope's translation — hardly so strong and grand as the 
original, of course, but the lines give the general idea, and show 
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that in early Greece, ,as to day, the women were curious and 
eager for new and beautiful ornaments ; and the gold and amber 
chains must have combined beauty and novelty, and delightfully 
called forth, and so far satisfied, both senses in the Greek dames. 

By the ancients amber. was used at once as a medicine and 
as a. charm. It was feigned to mitigate, if not to destroy, 
the power of evil spirits. And, with many nations, it was 
customary to bury amber with the dead, probably with the idea 
of its powers as a charm sustaining themselves into the next 
world. At all events small articles and ornaments made of amber 
have been found in the tumult of the Celtic and Saxon periods. 

At an early date the electric properties of amber were dis- 
covered by the Greeks; and in the sixth century before Ohrist, 
Thales the philosopher turned the discovery to some practical 
account. Lengthened discussions have taken place about the 
origin of the Greek name, Electron— some deriving it from the 
verb JBleo, to draw, accorded to it because of its attractive prop- 
ties, which Thales turned to account; but it would appear to 
have been called Electron long before this discovery of its at- 
tractive property, which suggests that it received the name on 
account of its shining aspect, from the great shiner or source 
of light, Elector, or the sun. This same term reappears, indeed, 
in the name of the star Electra, one of the Pleiades. However 
this may be, whenever we use the term electricity we pay a 
compliment to amber; for it is through the electrical qualities 
which amber wasfound to possess that we call that most subtle 
'and serviceable of modern agents— swifter than Mercury and 
more reliable— by the name we do; ; ■■ 

And now for the prose. I Wis. undoubted that amber is the 
fossil resin pf the Firms succinifer— a species of pine now extinct, 
but large forests of Which covered extensive tracts in certain 
districts during the Eocene period. A great portion the sea-bot- 
tom of the Baltic is submerged amber-pine forest; and on the 
shores the amber is washed up by - the tide or hidden in the 
sand. The trees seem to have exuded this viscous fluid so liber- 
ally at certain seasons, that fossils of whole trees have been 
found so completely covered with it that the amber sheath lit- 
erally formed a more gigantic model of the tree. This fact ac- 
counts in so far for the number of insects found imbedded in 
amber. The condition of many of these proves that they had 
alighted" upon the tree~when the amber was still liquid and got 
entangled in it, and sank and sank till entirely covered, just as 
we see insects now caught in honey or gum or treacle — in fact, 
what naturalists name " treacling" (spreading treacle or sweet 
gum on a tree to attract and to ensnare desired specimens) is 
only doing in a small way what nature with amber appears to 
have done in a wholesale way in days long gone by — days pre- 
historic it may be. Often the insects struggled so hard to escape 
that they mutilated themselves, leaving only a wing or a limb, 
as many specimens exist to prove. 

We learn that as many, as 800 different species of insects have 
been traced in Prussian amber alone ; and a good deal of light 
has been thrown on the flora of the amber-pine forests by exam- 
inations of minute leaves and particles preserved in the amber. 
Many delicate, mosses/ ferns, liverworts, and fungi have been 
found buried in it ; and submitted to microscopical examination, 
scientific botanists have been able to determine their species. 

Amber has also been found in Kngland— on the coasts of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex on the north-east, and on the coast 
of Sussex on the south, and in the London clay at Kensington, 
but mostly in quantities quite inconsiderable. A mass weighing 
more than ten pounds is very rare, and a piece which turns the 
scale at two and a quarter pounds is worth about £9. Its com- 
position chemically may be set down thus :— Carbon, 78.94; hy- 
drogen, 10.53; oxygen, 10.53. 

It would be strange in these days of hard competition — when 
paste so often does duty for precious stones, and manufactured 
diamonds are difficult to distinguish by ordinary eyes from the 
real ones — if substitutes for amber were not imposed on those 
unskilled in the matter. And we find that it is so. Copal and 
Anime* resin?, obtained from certain trees in India and America, 
are often sold for amber, especially when insects have been im- 
bedded in them. One important test there is, however, and we 
believe an infallible one, to those whose knowledge enables them 
to apply it. The insects found in amber are invariably of extinct 
species, or of species peculiar, to warmer climates; those in copal 
are all referable to existing and to indigenous kinds. The differ- 
ences in the colors of different ambers, it may be well to add, 
are due to accidental chemical combinations. 

A considerable number of people on'the coasts of the Baltic 
are employed in the search for amber; and though the find 
varies— just as it does with our own jet-seekers on the Yorkshire 
coasts— they succeed in making, on the whole, a comfortable sub- 
sistence. The chief uses of amber are well known, and its pres- 
ence in the more ornamental tobacco-pipes along with meer- 
schaum is almost invariable. We have already hinted at the 
superstitious notion to which this custom no doubt was due. 

Samland, which lies between the Frische Haff and the Kur- 
ische Haff, about midway between Danzig and Memel, is the 
headquarters of the fishers of the Baltic, and the bulk of the 



amber-supply of the world has been obtained from the district 
of which this may be regarded as the centre. The sand-dunes 
extend for miles around, and run in under the ocean-floor, and 
are composed of veins of blue earth, in which the amber is found 
imbedded. A little way out beyond the lighthouse, on what is 
called the Fox-point, is one of the great amber reefs of Bernstein- 
Ktisti, which is a great ridge of amber cropping up in the sea- 
bed, and washed and heaped up with sand and sea- weed by the 
ceaseless movement of the water. The reef runs a good way in- 
land but underground. Amber can thus be mined as well as 
fished, but the valuable yellow deposit being nearer to the sur- 
face under the sea than it is on land, fishing is found to be more 
profitable than mining. In contrast with most other fishers, who 
delight in calms, and, as far as they can eschew the storms, the 
Baltic amber fishers are always active in time of tempest. Wave 
and wind do then more than half the work. The sea in fury 
loosens and throws aside the sand and boulders which have 
gathered over the reef, and sets them rolling in great masses 
towards the shore. Then the fisherman, armed with long hooked 
forks and hand nets, wade almost up to the shoulders into the 
sea. While some poke at the masses of sea weed and tangle, 
driven towards them by the waves, and strain tp pull as much 
of it as they can to the land, others try to gather into their nets 
the stray pieces of amber tossed about by the waves. As. the 
masses of weed &c, are landed they are passed on to the wo- 
men, who quickly loosen from them the fragments of amber 
that may have adhered to them. Only, however, the smaller 
pieces are cast up by the sea. The larger and more beautiful 
are almost invariably rolled about on the sea bottom, and to 
recover them the amber- fishers must wait for the first clear day. 
Then they. row out into the. shallows, and when they see a fine 
bit of amber they raise it by means of their long-pronged forks 
and nets. s 

Sometimes, too, diving is employed. One reef in especial, a 
little to the north-east of Samland, is worked in this way. It is 
said to be the most valuable in exibtence, producing by far the 
finest amber. It is over 600 feet long and more than 400 feet 
broad, and consists of solid pieces of amber deposited by the cur- 
rents that meet just there, and imbedded in the sand and sea- 
weed that accumulate about it. A little flotilla of boats are to 
be seen there on almost any day of the ten months when it is 
worked. Their process of work has thus been described by an 
eye-witness : — 

44 Each of the half-score boats at anchor here has six hands 
on board, besides the divers who are at work below. Two pair 
take charge alternately at the air-pumps, which must be kept 
going without an instant's stoppage ; one holds the life-lines in 
his fingers, watching for the least pull, which is a signal to haul 
up, and the last is the overseer, who keeps his eye on every- 
thing. With stout crowbar and pronged iron the diver fishes 
about among the masses of weed and sand and stone that form 
the sea-bottom until he detects the presence of an amber-mass ; 
or crawling about on hands and knees, he loosens from the sea- 
.floor any blocks recent storms may have partially dislodged. 
Often these pieces require two or even thr'ee divers to move 
them; and gigantic slabs have now and then been found that 
resisted even the united strength of three pair of hands to disen- 
gage them from the masses of stone and weed encumbering 
them. The fishers remain down five hours a day ; and though in 
autumn the sea is icy cold, so severe is the strain of working un- 
der water that they rise to the surface bathed in perspiration." 

It will thus be easily believed that the amber- fishers are a 
strong, brave, resolute set of men. When the temperature is very 
low down they go into the depths with their heavy diving armour, 
and remain down for long periods. They are not Germans, we are 
told, but Samiates of the Kurish race, who have often dealt 
sturdy blows to Cossacks and Russians in frontier wars. 

Water amber is by far the best, being clearer, brighter in 
color, and more transparent than land amber. The best of the 
amber, we learn, goes to Constantinople and the East, where 
much store is laid by it for mouth-pieces ; Italy receives most of 
the lighter-tinted specimens, and some of both sorts find their 
way to Germany and England; while the more dense and less 
well-colored is mostly made up into beads and ornaments to bar- 
ter to the natives of the Sonth-sea Islands and Central Africa for 
other things — the product of their lands. 



It is not generally known that a good proportion of antique- 
shaped articles, such as desks, consol tables and cabinets, 
showing beautiful wood inlays, exhibited in our artistic fur- 
niture stores, are imported from Holland. . The inlay figures are 
marked by extreme taste, and the marquetry is not overdone, as 
in the case of so many Indian cabinets, which are apt to call 
undue attention to the mechanical execution. From the Hol- 
landese colonies in the Far East, come choice colored woods, 
which find account in this artistic work. Tasteful inlay is always 
fashionable, as not only sightly, but as possessing intrinsic value. 
It is interesting to find a country so long famous for wood carv- 
ing holding its own in this special and attractive branch of art. 
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